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** | ALWAYS  take  off  my  hat  when  I stop  to  speak  to 
* a stone-cutter,”  says  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
'"Why?’  you  ask  me.  Because  I know  that  his  is  the 
only  labor  which  is  likely  to  endure.  A score  of  cen- 
turies has  not  effaced  the  marks  of  the  Greek’s  or 
Roman’s  chisel.” 

True  as  that  is,  we  feel  sure  that  if  Dr.  Holmes  should 
ever  find  a man  cutting  Barre  granite  he  would  take  off 
his  hat  to  the  stone  also.  For  he  could  not  fail  to  notice 
its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  adaptability,  in  color,  texture 
and  hardness,  to  take  the  artist’s  best  work,  and  preserve 
it  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages. 

And  if,  on  one  of  our  glorious  Autumn  days,  the  poet 
should  take  the  train  to  our  quarries,  he  would  find 
inspiration  for  one  of  his  inimitable  poems  in  the 


views  of  city,  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  busy  thou- 
sands amid  them  all,  quarrying  and  carving  the  blocks 
of  stone  which  are  to  keep  alive  the  names,  deeds  and 
virtues  of  men. 

Travelers  inform  us  that  the  railroad  trip  from  Barre 
to  the  quarries  may  call  forth  as  much  genuine  admira- 
tion of  nature’s  handiwork  as  the  ascent  of  the  Righi 

c> 

from  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

Undoubtedly  this  will  become  a favorite  resort  of  ex- 
cursionists, who  will  be  afforded  every  facility  for  seeing 
the  place  and  its  enduring  products.  And  whether  they 
come  for  pleasure  alone  or  to  join  the  thousands  already 
engaged  in  the  granite  industry  in  Barre,  they  can  al- 
ways depend  upon  Vermont’s  most  cordial  welcome. 

The  Barre  Granite  Manufacturing  Company  was  or- 
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QUARRY  SHOWING  THE  SHEETS  OF  GRANITE. 


ganized  from  the  many  firms  employed  in  this  growing 
industry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  They  invite  an  exami- 
nation of  the  material  and  work,  as  shown  in  Section  H, 
Group  92,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building  devoted 
to  manufactures  and  arts,  where  their  agent  is  in  atten- 
dance. In  this  Souvenir  they  have  called  to  their  aid  the 
art  of  the  printer  and  engraver,  that  they  might  impart 
more  intelligent  information  concerning  the  surroundings 
and  achievements  of  the  work.  To  a brief  description 
of  the  quarries  where  the  granite  is  found,  and  an  ac- 
count of  its  transportation  in  the  rough  to  the  cutting 
works  or  "stone  sheds”  at  the  village,  will  be  added 
short  sketches  of  a few  of  the  many  monuments  which 
have  been  sent  out.  Communication  with  any  firm  or 
agent  of  the  hundreds  which  are  here  represented  will 
meet  with  a courteous  response. 

The  growth  of  Barre  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
almost  phenomenal,  because  of  the  mountains  of  superior 
granite  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  This  deposit  covers 
an  area  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  the 
principal  quarries  now  in  use  are  found  in  the  middle  half 
of  this  boundary.  A large  part  of  the  rock  is  in  sheets 


or  layers  of  varying  thickness,  which  allows  of  the  quar- 
rying  of  blocks  of  an  enormous  size. 

Seventy  quarries  are  in  operation  and  give  employ- 
ment to  one  thousand  men,  who,  with  their  families, 
form  settlements  around  "Millstone  Hill.”  The  largest 
of  these  is  named  Graniteville,  which  has  a post-office 
and  school,  stores  and  boarding-houses.  One  of  the 
principal  quarries  is  about  sixty-five  rods  long  and  has 
an  average  width  of  sixteen  rods,  containing  in  all  eight 
acres.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  monumental  quarry 
in  the  world. 

More  than  seventy  acres  of  granite  have  been  uncov- 
ered, and  at  the  present  rate  of  extension  this  amount 
will  be  doubled  in  the  next  five  years.  The  derricks, 
steam  drills,  and  other  machinery  connected  with  the 
quarries  have  been  put  in  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
are  therefore  of  the  latest  and  best  patterns.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  derricks  varies  from  ten  to  seventy-five  tons. 
The  piles  of  grout  or  waste  furnish  material  for  an  ex- 
cellent and  durable  quality  of  paving  stone. 

Barre  granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica, 
blended  evenly,  having  a fine  grain,  and  susceptible  of 
the  highest  polish.  When  polished  it  is  a beautiful  dark 


QUARRY  SHOWING  THE  BOULDER  FORM. 


bluish  gray,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lighter 
hammer-finished  portions.  It  is  free  from  knots,  streaks 
and  discolorations  of  every  kind,  which  are  the  bane  of 
man)"  quarries  elsewhere. 

It  admits  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  art  of  the 
sculptor,  and  is  perfectly  trustworty  for  monumental  use. 
Its  beauty,  richness  and  durability  are  unsurpassed.  It 
has  never  been  forced  upon  the  market,  although  rec- 
ognized everywhere  as  the  finest  known.  These  facts 
account  for  the  wonderful  demand  for  it,  and  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  the  industry.  This  granite  center  of 
America  must  soon  become  the  granite  center  of  the 

o 

world.  For  while  there  may  be  larger  single  quarries 
worked  for  building  purposes,  there  is  probably  no  place 
where  the  deposit  is  so  extensive  and  accessible  as  here. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  town  and  the  charm  of  its 
scenery,  the  business  energy  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  superior  quality  of  their  products,  form  a combina- 
tion of  attractions  which  should  be  considered  by  those 
seeking  to  invest  capital. 

Previous  to  1875  Barre  granite  was  taken  to  its  nearest 
railroad  station,  ten  miles  distant,  by  ox  teams,  or  "New 
Hampshire  horses,  ” as  they  were  called.  The  demand 


was  small,  and  the  teaming  was  usually  done  by  farmers 
in  the  winter.  A general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town  resulted  in  an  offer  made  to  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  Company  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
building  of  a branch  road  to  Barre. 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  new  road  opened  for 
traffic  July  4,  1875.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  prosperity  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  New  England.  The  manufacturers  now  found 
an  opportunity  to  send  their  goods  to  various  points  in 
New  York  and  the  western  States,  and  there  seemed  no 
need  of  other  advertising. 

Wherever  the  block  of  granite  was  sent  the  intelligent 
public  saw  a quality  of  stone  which  commanded  atten- 
tion, and  figuratively  taking  off  their  hats  to  it,  hastened 
to  order  its  duplicate.  More  and  more  orders  were  re- 
ceived. Greater  demands  were  made  for  transportation, 
and  teaming  from  the  quarries  to  the  station  became  an 
important  vocation.  Some  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  demand  for  this  product  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  twelve  years  after  the  railroad  to  Barre  was  built  the 
daily  cost  of  drawing  granite  to  the  village  amounted  to 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  About  this  time  the 
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work  for  the  Leland  Stanford  mausoleum  was  being 
done  by  workmen  in  Barre.  This  structure  is  in  the 
form  of  a Grecian  temple,  and  is  forty-one  feet  in  length 
by  twenty-five  wide  and  twenty-six  high,  and  with  the 
heavy  polished  pillars  and  hammered  blocks  cost  $100,- 
ooo.  It  may  be  seen  in  Menlo  Park,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, and  an  engraving  is  shown  on  page  14.  The 
roof  and  gables  are  made  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  conveying  them  to 
the  cars.  One  piece  weighing  more  than  fifty  tons  was 
taken  the  distance  of  four  miles  on  rollers,  and  its  rate  of 
progress  was  nearly  one  mile  per  week. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  transportation  the  citi- 
zens again  came  to  the  front,  and  volunteered  substantial 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a railroad  to  the  quarries.  In 
a few  weeks  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed toward  this  project,  and  with  the  addition  of  other 
capital,  aided  by  the  enterprise  of  one  of  New  England’s 
well-known  business  men,  the  "Sky  Route”  railroad 
was  opened  for  business  in  December,  1888.  In  many 
respects  this  road  has  an  interesting  history  which  the 
writer  of  the  future  will  record.  The  engineers  have 
surmounted  various  obstacles  in  their  survey  for  the  main 


line,  side  tracks  and  switches,  and  there  are  now  completed 
twenty-three  miles  of  track  to  carry  the  rock  in  the  rough 
to  the  village  for  manufacture,  a distance  of  four  miles. 

The  maximum  grade  on  the  main  line  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  of  the  branch 
lines  is  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  highest 
elevation  reached  by  it  is  a quarry  four  miles  distant,  and 
one  thousand  and  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  village. 
A Baldwin  saddle-tank  locomotive  weighing  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  can  draw  ten  empty  cars  up  this  grade 
to  the  quarries,  where  sixty-seven  derricks  are  waiting  to 
load  them  with  a cargo  which  shall  soon  be  converted 
into  gold.  With  three  locomotives  and  sixty  cars,  one 
thousand  tons  have  been  shipped  in  a day,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  in  a year.  It  carried  twenty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  six  passengers  last  year.  The 
cost  of  this  road  and  rolling  stock  was  about  $250,000. 

At  the  village  terminus  may  be  seen  the  busy  throng 
of  stone-cutters  engaged  in  changing  the  rough  blocks  of 
granite,  delivered  by  the  cars,  into  things  of  beauty.  The 
granite  works  have  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  273,000 
square  feet,  or  about  six  and  a quarter  acres,  occupied 
by  fifteen  hundred  cutters.  Two  hundred  lathes,  column- 
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cutters,  and  polishing  machines,  are  now  in  use,  and 
forty-nine  derricks  reach  over  an  area  of  409,000  square 
feet,  or  nine  and  one-half  acres. 

About  sixteen  hundred  horse  power  is  utilized  for  the 
running  of  machinery,  and  this  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  use  of  water  alone. 

If  all  the  plants  engaged  in  the  finishing  of  this  ma- 
terial could  be  combined  in  one  manufacturing  center  it 
would  occupy  a space  of  more  than  fifty  acres,  give  em- 
ployment to  three  thousand  men,  and  pay  them  monthly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  this  indus- 
try is  the  growth  of  only  ten  or  twelve  years  ! 

The  population  of  Barre  as  given  in  the  Vermont 
Register  of  1881  was  2,060,  now  it  is  9,000.  The  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  and  personal  property  was  then 

$7I2,439-  In  i892  was  $3 ,453 , 733 • 

Fifty  granite  cutters  were  employed  at  that  time  by  half 

a dozen  firms,  while  now  there  are  thirty  times  that  num- 
ber of  men  and  more  than  one  hundred  firms  in  the  busi- 
ness. Then  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  houses 
in  the  village  of  Barre,  now  there  are  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  and  all  well  filled. 

One  hundred  and  one  houses  were  built  in  a single 


year,  and  the  average  number  each  year  has  been  fifty- 
two.  In  1881  there  were  three  churches,  one  bank  and 
one  railroad,  while  now  the  churches  number  seven,  the 
banks  three  and  the  railroads  four.  The  number  of  trains 

which  arrive  and  depart  daily  is  fifty-six. 

* 

The  Barre  water  company  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
pure  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  protection  against 
fire,  and  a complete  system  of  sewerage  has  recently  been 
provided  at  a cost  of  $75,000.  The  streets  and  public 
buildings  are  well  lighted  by  electricity,  and  with  granite 
chips  the  streets  may  easily  be  made  as  solid  as  the  orig- 
inal quarry. 

The  opportunities  for  an  education  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  towm,  and  its  Graded  school  and  Semi- 
nary are  well  supported  by  the  citizens  and  taxpayers. 

Several  companies  have  been  organized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  tools  required  in  granite  work- 
ing and  local  machine  shops,  and  are  now  able  to  supply 
them.  To  show  what  has  been  done,  and  to  give  the 
readers  of  this  pamphlet  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
work  in  their  own  localities,  a partial  list  of  monuments 
made  here  is  given.  It  includes  mausoleums,  vaults, 
monoliths,  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  the  various  forms 
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of  memorials  with  which  a grateful  people  honor  their 
patriotic  dead.  At  the  head  of  this  list  stands  the  memor- 
ial to  General  Grant,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  where 
it  may  be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  Exposition.  It  consists 
of  a fine  equestrian  statue  upon  a base  of  Barre  granite. 

The  Soldiers’  Monument  in  the  public  park  in  Delphi, 
Indiana,  is  twenty-five  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  fifty- 
one  feet  high  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  which  surmounts 
it.  The  following  scenes  are  represented  in  bronze : 
Going  to  War,  Infantry  and  Artillery  in  Action,  A Cav- 
alry Charge,  The  Soldiers’  Return. 

In  Rose  Hill  cemetery,  Chicago,  111.,  may  be  seen  the 
monument  to  the  Kirk  family,  erected  in  1888.  Its 
dimensions  are  sixteen  by  sixteeen  feet,  forty-eight  feet 
high.  Also  the  Thompson  monument,  fourteen  feet 
square  and  fifty-three  feet  high. 

The  monument  in  Woodlawn  cemetery,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  the  memory  of  D.  R.  Locke  (Petroleum  V. 
Nasby)  measures  seven  feet  six  by  seven  feet  six,  and 
is  nineteen  feet  high.  (See  page  12.) 

The  Soldiers’  Monument  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
base  twenty-two  feet  square,  and  the  pedestal  on  which 
rests  the  statue  is  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 


In  Rose  Hill  cemetery,  Chicago,  is  the  Goodrich  mon- 
ument, which  measures  fourteen  by  fourteen  feet  at  the 
base,  and  is  fifty-three  feet  high.  The  spire  of  this 
monument  was  the  largest  one  cut  previous  to  1889.  Its 
cost  was  $8,500.  (The  spire  is  seen  on  the  cars  in  the 
illustration  on  page  2.) 

In  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  the  Collett  and  Fairbanks 
monument  may  be  seen  in  Highland  Lawn  cemetery. 
Its  size  is  ten  feet  four  by  ten  feet  four,  and  its  height  is 
twenty-five  feet  eight.  Cost  $6,000. 

The  Powell  monument  is  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is 
sixteen  feet  square  and  fifty-one  feet  high. 

The  Davenport  monument  may  be  seen  in  Forest  Hills 
cemetery,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  nine  feet  six  by  nine  feet 
six,  by  forty-eight  feet,  with  statue.  Its  cost  was  $15,- 
000.  A similar  one  may  be  found  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  ex- 
ecuted for  A.  B.  Martin. 

In  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the 
Wiedemann  monument,  sarcophagus  in  dpsign,  ten  feet 
by  five  feet  seven  inches,  and  twenty-one  feet  high.  There 
are  three  statues  representing  Life,  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  may  be  seen  the  monument  to  the 
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memory  of  the  late  Senator  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  a native 
Vermonter,  and  son-in-law  to  the  late  Paul  Dillingham. 

In  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
Brookfield  monument,  six  feet  nine  square,  and  nineteen 
feet  high,  costing  $5,200. 

The  Minnesota  State  monument  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
is  eighteen  by  sixteen  feet,  and  twenty-two  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a statue. 

In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  a monument — the  Thompson-Bell 
— in  the  Alleghany  cemetery,  ten  feet  square  and  forty- 
four  feet  high. 

The  Soldiers’  Monument  in  the  public  square  at  Joliet, 
111.,  has  a base  sixteen  by  thirteen  feet  nine  inches,  and 
is  fifty  feet  high.  It  has  statues  representing  a Color- 
bearer,  the  Marine  and  Infantry. 

In  Woodlawn  cemetery,  New  York,  there  is  being 
erected  a mausoleum  for  the  Webb  family  at  a cost  of 
$25,000. 

The  Visscher  vault  was  built  in  the  Rural  cemetery, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1892,  at  a cost  of  $22,000.  Size 
twenty-five  by  twenty-eight,  by  twenty- four  feet  high. 
The  roof  of  this  vault  is  made  of  five  pieces,  each  weigh- 
ing fifteen  tons. 


In  the  same  cemetery  may  be  seen  the  vault  erected 
for  Mr.  Root  in  1884,  twenty  by  twenty-four  by  twenty 
feet  high,  with  rock  faced  walls  and  statue.  It  cost 
$20,000. 

The  Boeing  and  Moore  vaults  in  Elmwood  cemetery, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  have  marble  linings  and  mosaic  floors, 
and  contain  six  and  sixteen  crypts  respectively.  The 
cost  was  about  $10,000  each. 

The  C.  T.  Yerkes  mausoleum  may  be  seen  in  Green- 
wood  cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  built  in  1891 
at  a cost  of  $35,000. 

At  Kensico  cemetery,  New  York,  is  a receiving  tomb 
seventy  by  forty-eight  feet,  and  twenty-five  feet  high, 
containing  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  catacombs, 
built  in  1892,  at  a cost  of  $22,000. 

The  John  C.  Breckenridge  monument  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  has  a base  ten  feet  six  square,  and  is  eighteen  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue. 

The  Frank  Fehr  monument  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
eight  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  thirty-five  feet  high. 
Cost  $4,500. 

A monument  to  the  Taggart  family  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  city,  costing  $3,000. 
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In  Grand  View  cemetery,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  a monu- 
ment to  the  nearly  eight  hundred  victims  of  the  Johnstown 
flood  who  sleep  in  unnamed  graves.  The  base  measures 
eight  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  upon  it  rests  a handsomely 
carved  column  die  which  is  surmounted  by  ideal  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  cut  in  granite.  Hope  and 
Charity  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal,  on  which 
stands  a beautiful  figure  of  Faith  with  one  hand  uplifted, 
supporting  with  the  other  a finely  carved  cross.  Charity 
holds  a babe  in  her  arms.  The  entire  height  of  the 
monument  is  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches. 

An  excellent  opportunity  now  exists  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a specialty  in  the  use  of  this  granite  for  building 
purposes.  Such  action  would  not  be  altogether  new, 
because  nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Capitol  building  of 
Vermont  was  constructed  from  it.  At  that  time  it  was 
considered  the  finest  Capitol  in  the  entire  republic,  and 
although  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857, 
the  walls  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
power  of  the  elements  to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any 
other  material.  An  illustration  of  the  building  is  given 
on  the  second  page  of  the  cover,  and  as  it  now  stands, 


including  the  repairs  of  1858  and  the  extension  built  in 
1886  for  the  use  of  the  State  Library,  it  has  cost  the 
commonwealth  about  $350,000. 

Its  length  is  250  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  pedestal  of 
the  Statue  of  Agriculture  is  130  feet. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  corner  of  Wood  street  and 
Sixth  avenue,  maybe  seen  the  beautiful  German  National 
Bank  building,  which  was  made  of  Barre  granite  in 
1888.  It  shows  a fine  contrast  between  the  rock  face 
finish  and  the  hammered  work.  It  is  30  feet  by  128  feet, 
and  eight  stories  high.  Its  entire  cost  of  construction 
was  $400,000,  and  a picture  of  it  is  seen  on  page  16. 

This  stone  used  in  combination  with  brick  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  eye,  and  may  be  placed  in 
arches,  water-tables,  window  caps,  sills  and  underpin- 
ning. It  is  well  shown  in  the  small  engraving;  on  the 
third  page  of  the  cover,  which  represents  the  Spaulding 
Graded  School,  built  in  Barre  in  1892,  at  a cost  of 
$50,000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Barre  Academy,  and 
bears  the  name  of  its  honored  chief,  Dr.  Jacob  S. 
Spaulding,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  great 
industry  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  developed. 
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